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REPORT ON CONTINUANCE QT PROTECTION TO THE 
BICHROMATES INDUSTRY, 

The bichromates industry was one of thoso the 

establishment■of which was considered ossdntiol by the Govern* 

to 

mont of India under conditions created by tho war and^fhlch 

Origin of tho Govornmont gave an assurance oarly in 1940 
caso. 

that if such' industries woro conducted on 
sound businoss linos, Govornmont would protect them against 
unfair foreign competition nftor tho War* In Common with 
sovornl other industries ostablishod undor similar conditions, 
the claim of tho bichromate industry to protection or assist* 
anco was roforrod to tho Tariff Board by Government by tho 
Dopartmont of Commcrco Rosolution No.21$-T(55)/45 dated 3rd 

Novombor, 1945. Tho Board, after investigation, submitted a 

✓ 

Roport to Government on 21st May, 1946. Tho Board’s main 

macommwtdation was that tho thon oxisting rovonuo duty of 30 

par cont, ad valorem should bo convortod into a protoctivo 

duty at tho same rato for a porlod of nearly 3 years upto 

31st March, 1949 and that tho protoctivo duty should bo made 

applicable to "sodium bichromate, potassium bichromate and all 

chromo compounds". Govornmont accoptod tho rocommondation 

with rogard to tho rato and tho scopo of tho protective duty, 

* 

but decided that tho poriod of protection should be limitod 
to ono yoar in tho first instance, since the Board’s estimate 
of tho cost of production of indigenous bichromates was not 
basod on an annual output of 600 tons which tho Board consider¬ 
ed to bo tho minimum nocossary for an oconomic unit. It was 
tho intention of Govornmont to roviow tho position during tho 
course of 1947, but for various reasons, tho review could not 
bo undertaken until Docorabor, 1946, when tho Board carried 
out a summary investigation and rocommonded that the protection 
Sjrantod to this industry should bo continued upto 31st March, • 
1950. Tho duration of ,tho protective duty was accordingly 
extended upto 31st March, 1950, In September, 1949, tho Board 
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conducted a comprohonsivo inquiry into this industry and 
submittod a Roport to Govornmont on 23th October, 1949, Tho 
Board recommended continuance of protection at tho oxisting 
rato of 30 por cont, ad valorom upto 31st March, 1952, and tho 

V 

rocommondation was accoptod by Govornmont. Subsequently, tho 
period of protoction was oxtondod by Government, in consultation 
with tho Tariff Commission, first to 31st Docombor, 1952, later 
to 31st Docombor, 1953, and again to 31st Docombor, t£54, 

Undor tho Financo Act, 1951, the protective duty on bichromates 
was enhanced to 31 i por cont. ad valorem as a revenue measure, 
Sinco tho period of protection is duo to oxpiro on 31st December, 
1954, tho Commission undortook tho prosont inquiry undor 
Soctions 11(o) and 13 of tho Tariff Commission Act, 1951 under 
which the Commission has boon authorised to inquire into and 
roport to Govornmont on any further action required in relation 
to tho protoction granted to an industry, with a view to its 
increase, decrease, modification or abolition according to tho 
circumstances of tho case, 

2.(a) On 5th August, 1953, tho Commission issued its 

questionnaires to producers, importers and consumers of 

bichromates. On 10th August, 1953 a press communique was 

issuod inviting persons, firms and associations interested in 

Mothod of this industry to obtain copies of tho 

inquiry. 

Commission’s questionnaires and to submit 
roplios thoreto. The Industrial Advisor (Chemicals), Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry, Government of India and the Textile 
Commissioner were requested to furnish memoranda on various - 
points arising out of tho inquiry. Information regarding tho 
progress of tho industry sinco tho grant of protection was 
obtained from the State Governments of Bombay, West Bengal, 

Madras, Mysore and Uttar Pradesh. The Director, Indian 
Standards Institution, was addressed for information regard- 
in^tho standard specifications for bichromates. The Ministry 
of Transport was invited to offer its views on the industry's 
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request for concessional freight rates on chrome ore and 
other raw materials required for the manufacture of bichromates. 
The viows of the Ministry of Defence were obtained on the 
complaint made by the industry that the substitution of 
mineral khaki cloth by olive green cloth for Army requirement8 
had adversely affected the demand for indigenous bichromates. 

The High Commission for India in the United Kingdom and the 
Indian Embassies in West Germany and Japan were addressed for 
information regarding f.o.b. prices and c.l,f. prices of 
sodium bichromate and potassium bichromate, A list of those 
to whom the questionnaires wore issued and from whom replies 
or memoranda were received is given in Appendix I. 

(b) Shri B.N. Das Gupta, Member, visited the factory 

of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Co,Ltd., Madras on 21st 

• _ 

September, 1953* Shri B.N. Adarkar and Shri C, Ramaaubban, 
Mombors, visited the Central Leather Research Institute, 

WsnSra-s-, -on 19th October, 1953 and the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills Co.Ltd., Madras, on 20th October, 1953. Shri S,S, Mehta, 
Technical Director and Shri S.K. Basu, Cost Accounts Officer, 
visited the factory of the Golden Chemicals, Ltd., Bombay, on 
13th November, 1953 for the purpose of collecting cost data 
relating to that factory, Shri Basu carried out cost investl» 
gation at the factory of the Cawnpore Chemical Works, Ltd,, 
Kanpur, from 23rd to 26th November, 1953. Shri S.V, Rajan, 
Assistant Cost Accounts Officer, examined the cost of produc¬ 
tion at the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Co,Ltd,, Madras, 
from 30th November, to 2nd December, 1953. A public Inquiry 
into this industry was held at the Commission^ office at 
Bombay on 15th December, 1953. A list of persons who attended 
the inquiry and gave evidence is given in Appendix II. 

3. (a) . At the previous, inquiry held in 1949, the Tariff 

Board estimated the domestic demand for sodium bichromate at 

Dbmpstic 2,400 tons and that for potassium bichromate at 

3'emahd ♦ 

~~ 400 tons per annum for the next three years. 

The evidence received by us during the present inquiry shows 
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that most of the factors which were then held responsible for 
a docline in the domestic consumption of bichromates are still 
in operation. The offtake of the chrome tanning industry* 
which is the largest consumer of bichromates, is restricted 
by the fact that the quality of hides has deteriorated owing 
to the ban on cow-slaughter, in certain States, and this 
combined with the overall shortage of hides and skins, has 
affected chrome tanning adversely. With the deterioration in 
the quality of chrome tanned leather, the export demand for it 
is also declining. The demand for bichromates from the textile 
industry, which is the second largest consumer, has also fallen. 
The All India Bichromate Manufacturers* Association has 
represented that the reduced offtake by the textile industry 
is due to the competition from vat dyes and sulphur dyes and 
particularly to the fact that for strategic reasons, the 
Defence Services have switched over to olive green shade cloth 
for clothing, tentage, etc,, for which imported vat dyes are 
used. We have carefully examined the matter and find that the 
above contention is not borne out by the evidence received® 

The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, who are the principal 
suppliers of olive green cloth to the Army, have explained 
that the olive green cloth is only "vat»topped", i.e®, it is 
first dyed with bichromates and then with vat green® The 
quality of bichromates used per unit of this type of cloth is 
almost the same as that required for plain khaki cloth? in 
fact, it would be far more expensive to produce olive green 
cloth by using vat dyes alone. The change in the Defence 
specifications, therefore, has very little to do with the 
^educed consumption of bichromates in the textile industry® 

This is confirmed by the Textile Commissioner also and we 
understand that the Defence Ministry had explained this 
position to the representatives of the bichromates industry 
at a conference held at New Delhi as early as October, 1950* 

The main reason for the reduced offtake of bichromates by 
the textile industry is to be found in the fact that the 
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Defence requirements for dyed cloth in general have declined 
during the past two years. As regards the alleged competition 
from vat khaki, we understand from the Textile Commissioner 
that vat khaki is much more expensive and that no consumer 
co^ld bo expected to substitute mineral khaki with vat khaki, 
Sulphi^r khaki also does not offer any serious competition to 
mineral khaki since cloth processed with sulphur dyes is known 
to bo of inferior fastness. Apart from the demand for bichro- 
mates for production of cloth for the Army and the civilian 
population, an increased use of khaki cloth by other users may 
of course be of help to the domestic industry. The manufacture 
ers have informed us that with a view to increasing the con¬ 
sumption of birhwomates, they have decided to start a propaganda 
drive to popularise the use of mineral khaki uniforms by the 
State Police, Railways, Municipalities and private institutions. 
We recommend that the Central Government should draw the 
attention of the State Governments, Railways, local authorities 
and semi-Government bodies to the substantial benefit likely 
to accrue to the domestic bichromates industry by their adopt¬ 
ion of khaki uniforms . The attonfcion of the All India Khadi 
and Village Industries Board may also be drawn to this matter, 
so far a 3 khadi uniforms are concerned. 

(b)The Association has also stated that while the 
exports of vat khaki cloth are on an Open General Licence, 
those of mineral khaki cloth are restricted. The fact is 
that vat dyed khaki cloth is not on O.G.L. for export purposes, 
but is freely licensed for shipment upto 30th,June, *954, 
while exports of mineral khaki cloth by certain composite 
mills are allowed to the extent of 33 1/3 per cent, of produc¬ 
tion in the case of mineral khaki drill and -15 per cent, each 
in the case of mineral khaki cellular shirting and other types 
of mineral khaki cloth. In addition, exports of mineral khaki 
cloth by processors other than mills are allowed upto a 
ceiling of 1 million yards. The Textile Commissioner has 
explained that only a few mills have so far shown any anxiety 
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to--utilise their expert quotas to the full extent. Only 3 
mills have regular mineral khaki dyeing equipment and although 
they have a potential capacity of 50 lakhs yards per month, their 
actual production is only about 33.5 lakhs yards per- month, 
which means that about 30 per cent, of the capacity is today 
unutilised. In some cases, the madhinery has become old and 
in others, the mills do not have sufficient production of grey 
drill for dyeing into mineral khaki. The Textile Commissioner 
is of the view that since only a few mills have been able to 
utilise their export quotas to the full extent, a relaxation 
of the export restrictions will not be of any help to the 
domestic bichromates industry. The outside processors also 
have been able to export only 50,000 yards so far in the 
current licensing period, although the ceiling fixed by 
Government is one million yards. The Textile Conmissioner 
has added that unrestricted facilities for export would have 
resulted in the better types of mineral khaki cloth, "which 
are in great demand in the country as well as in the export 
markets", being largely exported, thus adversely affecting 
the supplies essential for internal requirements. We do not 
find these arguments quite convincing. If, as the Textile 
Commissioner has stated, mineral khaki cloth is 3,n great 

demand in the export markets, and if at least some mills 

< 

have been able to utilise their full export quotas,, it stands 
to reason that a relaxation of the weport restrictions will 
enable at least some mills to expand their exports. Of 
course, only the mills producing mineral khaki cloth of good 
quality may be able to utilise larger export quotas and this 
creates the possibility that supplies of good quality mineral 
khaki cloth fot internal consumption may be reduced, if 
larger exports were to take place. On the other hand, the 
evidence received by us shows that the internal demand for 
mineral khaki cloth {including the Army requirements) is now 
much lower than it was before, Sven if it is found that 
mills which are capable of producing good quality’mineral khaki 
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cloth have limited capacity, the most desirable course in 
our. view would be to provide some inducement to such mills 
to augotont their capacity. A liberalisation of the export 
policy may give the necessary inducement unless some other 
measures to achieve the same objoctive are considered pre¬ 
ferable. Under the present system of export restrictions, 
export quotas are exprossod as a percentage of production, 
but this will not servu as an inducement to expand productive 
capacity, unless the domestic demand also Increases pari 
passu with the export demand, which is not the position at 
present. We, therefore, recommend that the desirability of 
liberalising the export policy regarding mineral khaki cloth» 
or alternatively of bringing about an increase in the 
capacity of the more efficient mills, if the existing capacity 
of such mills is considered inadequate to permit a liberalisa¬ 
tion of exports, should be considered with a view to expanding 
the total production of mineral khaki cloth in the country 
and thereby increasing the consumption of bichromates.. 

(c) The Association has also referred to certain lacunae 
in the present import control arrangements which adversely 
affect the demand for indigenous bichromates. It is stated 
that certain bicycle manufacturers import sodium bichromate 
in the form of isolutions or crystals under various brand 
names and that chromic acid is imported with chrome plating 
equipment as an auxiliary material. It was also stated at 
the public inquiry that while imports of chrome oxide green 
were permitted to actual users only, there were no restrictions 
on imports of Brunswick Green in which also bichromates are 
used and which is consumed in much larger quantities. We 
are informed that there is sufficient capacity available in 
the country for the manufacture of Brunswick Green but that 
this mineral is not being produced in substantial quantities 
because of competiton from the imported product. We rocommend 
that those complaints may be looked into. 



(d) The domestic demand for bichromates has to be 
estimated in the light of the consumption trends described 
above. It was stated at the public inquiry that the present 
demand for sodium bichromate from the tanneries might be 
estimated at 300 to 1000 tons per annum,- The Director of 
Industries and Commerce, Madras,'however, has estimated the 
present requirements of the tanning industry, on the basis of 
the existing production of chrome tanned upper leathers* 
including glace kid, at about 1330 tons per annum and we 
consider this estimate to be more realistic. Taking into 
account the capacity of the composite mills which ays equipped 
to produce mineral khaki cloth* the Textile Commissioner has. 
estimated their requirements for sodium bichromate at about 
520 tons per annum. The quantity of sodium bichromate required 
by outflido processors is estimated at.30 t tons per annum* 
Allowing for miscellaneous requirements and some increase as 

a result of the efforts being made by the bichromates manu- 
facturers to popularise the use of mineral khaki cloth, the 
total demand for sodium bichromate from the textile industry 
is estimated at not more than 700 tons per annum. According 
to the estimates made by the Development Wing, the paints 
and pigments industry would require 120 tons of sodium 
bichromate and the match industry 150 tons of potassium 
bichromates. Sodium bichromate is also used for wood 
preservation and the present demand for this purpose is 
estimated by the Forest Research Institute at about 250 tons 
per annum, After carefully considering the available 
evidence, we have come to the conclusion that the annual- 
domestic demand may be estimated at abiut 2400 tons for 
sodium bichromate and 150 tons for potassium bichromate. 

(e) As regards by-products, the Development Wing has 
estimated the demand for sodium sulphate at 12,000 tons made 
up of 10,000 tons for the paper industry, 1,000 tons for the 
glass industry and 1,000 tons for the textiles , pharmaceutical 
and other industries. Those estimates are based on the 
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installed capacity of the consuming Industrie 84 On the same 
basis, the Development Wing has estimated the demand for 
sodium sulphide, which is produced from sodium sulphate, at 
2,000 tons for the textile industry, 700 tons for the leather 
industry, 300 tons for the paper industry, and 300 tons for the 
soda ash and other chemical industries, making up a total 
of 3,300 tons. The present position regarding the production 
of sodium sulphate and sodium sulphide by the bichromates 
industry is discussed later in‘this Report. The bichromates 
industry also produces derivatives like chromium sulphate, 
chrome alum, chrome pigments, etc. These are, however, 
produced according to demand and sufficient information is 
not available regarding their consumption in various indus¬ 
tries. The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills have expressed the 
view that the demand for chromic acid is likely a to increase 
in course of timo, as the cycle and automobile industries will 
require considerable quantities of this material, 

4»(a) When the Tariff Board investigated the claim of this 
industry in 1946, 17 units, with a total rated capacity of 
6,220 tons were engaged in the production of bichromates# 

Rated-capacity and Owing to the decline in demand which 

production. 

followed the cessation of hostilities 
and the increaso in internal competition, several small units 
had to close down. At the time of the second inquiry held ill 

1 

1949, only 11 f units were found to be in existence, with an 
aggregate rated capacity of 5,500 tons. Since, 1949, the 
number of units has gone down to 8, but some of the units 
have expanded their capacity, with the result that the 
aggregate rated capacity of the industry is now estimated at 
6060 tons per annum. The following statement gives the 
figures of rated capacity of individual units and their 
actual production from 1950 to 1952 and during the first 9 
months of 1953• 
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It will be observed that the rated capacity of the industry 
is far in excess of the domestic demand for bichromates. In 
fact, the industry has not been able to utilise its full 
capacity at any time since its inception. In 1952, the in¬ 
dustry was able to utilise barely 25 per cent, of its capa¬ 
city* Production of sodium bichromates by the 8 units now 

in existence amounted to 1894 tons in 1950, 2,950 tons in 

tons 

1951, 1,307 tons in 1952 and 1,660/in the first nino months 
■'f 1953. The corrosp nding figures for potassium bichromatos 
arc 126 tons in 1950, 233 tons in 1951, l6l tons in 1952 and 
95 tons in tho first nine months of 1953. 

(b) The oight units which are now engaged in the 
production of bichromates have a total gross block of Rs.47 
lakhs and the total number of workers employed in them in 
1952 was 860. 

(c) Some of the units have schemes for modernising 
their plant and processes of production. The Golden Chemicals 
propose to put up a rotary kiln to replace their existing 
reverberatory furnaces. The Pioneer Chromate Works have for- 
mulatod a scheme for installing a new type of furnaco with a 
2i. ton daily capacity, which is expected to. give a much higher 
recovery of sodium bichromate with considerable saving in 
labour cost. Wo recommend that these schemes may be examined 
by the Development Wing of tho Ministry of Commerce and Indus¬ 
trie and that if they are found feasible, necessary assistancc 
may be given 1 0 the firms in implementing them, 

5» At the previous inquiries, the Tariff Board had 

laid considerable stress on the utilisation of sodium sulphate 

which is obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of bichro- 

Bv-products and mates* It is gratifying t<s> note that the 
-derivatives. 

industry has made a fair progress in this 
direction sinco the last inquiry, Tho Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills recover sodium sulphate and sell it as anhydrous sodium . 
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sulphate. They also produce chrome oxide green, basic 

chrome tan and chromic acid. They have produced small 

quantities of sodium sulphide, but they propose to take 

up regular production when the current alterations to 

their plant arc completed. The Golden Chemicals refine 

their own sodium sulphate and also obtain additional 

quantities irom Jodhpur for refining. The Government 

Bichromate factory, Mysore, also recovers sodium sulphate 

and soils it after purification to the Mysore Paper Mills, 

Bhadravati. The Pioneer Chromate Works produce anhydrous 

sodium sulphate from the b^-product sodium sulphate obtained 

in their factory and from crude sodium sulphate obtained 

from Jodhpur. They have built a plant for the manufacture 

of Glnubor*s salt and a pilot plant for the manufacture of 

chrome oxide greon. They propose to take up the production 

of sodium sulphide only when they are able to modernise 

their present equipment and process of manufacture* The 

Cawnpore Chemicals is the only one among the bichromate 

factories which produces sodium sulphide. The Hindustan 

Chemical Works'has put-up plants for the manufacture of 

and 

anhydrous sodium sulphate/Gawrar**s salt and also for 
sodium sulphide, but has not yet commenced production of 
any of those products. From the evidence received by us # it 
is clear that the bichromate manufacturers have no longer 
any difficulty in disposing of their sodium sulphate, but 
that their production of chrome pigments,chrome tanning and 
plating materials and other chrome compounds is small and 
irregula:r. It is not necessary that the bichromate manu¬ 
facture* rs themselves should produce the various chrome com¬ 
pounds <to the full extent of the domestic requirements, T!.. 
consumers of these compounds .{which include the tanning, t < 
los, paints, ceramics, glass and electro-plating industries.} 
either purchase them in the finished form or produce then, 
themsfj!.ves ffom sodium or potassium bichromate • For 



oxamplo, sonic paint manufacturers may purchase pigments 
consisting of load chromate, whether imported or locally 
manufactured, while others may manufacture such pigments 
from purchased bichromates and lead acetate. Some 
manufacturers of fine chemicals, o.g,, Kesnr Sugar Works, 
purchase bichromates and make chromic acid and chrome 
alum. However, whether chrome compounds are made by the 
bichromate manufacturers themselves o!r by others, the inclu¬ 
sion of these compounds in the schomo of protection is 
justified, because an increase in the domestic production 
of those compounds would, widen the market for bichromates 
and w-'uld thus be of direct help to the domestic bichromate 
industry. The following statements show the production 
of by-products and derivatives by the various bichromate 
factories during 1950> 1951 and 1952:- 
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6•(a) One of the main handicaps of the industry 
in rolntion to its foreign competitors is the high cost 

of materials. The indigenous mat- 

Rnw materials. 


‘ erials used by the industry are, 

principalis, chrome ore, lime or limestone and sulphuric acid, 
while the chief imported material is soda ash. High grade 
chrome ore, 46 to 50$ 0^03 is produced only in Orissa and 
is sold mainly in the form of lumps. The chrome ore avail¬ 
able from Bihar, though- generally of high grade, is not 
much favoured by the bichromate manufacturers, a s it shows 
wide variations in quality. The Mysore ore is of lower 
Cr 2 0-j content, but it is crushed and concontrated by the 
suppliers themselves and has 45$ form in which 

it is sold. Until recently, exports of nil chrome ore, 

46 per cent, 0^03 and above were prohibited, but according 
to a Press Note issued by the Government of India on 26th 
December, 1953, it has been decided to allow exports of 
15,000 tons of chrome ore, irrespective of the grade, 
during the poriod from January to June 1954. This liber¬ 
alisation, it has been explained, was found necessary on a. 
review of the position regarding chrome ore in the country. 


The bichromate manufacturers have represented that despite 
the export restrictions, the suppliers of high grade ore 
in orissa have maintained their prices at a high level. 

The current prices of Orissa ore in lumps is Rs. 105 per 
ton, which, the industry maintains, is high in relation to 
Mysore ore which is sold in powder form at the same rate. 
Production of chrome ore at Mysore is not sufficient to meet 


the entire requirements of the bichromate industry which has 
consequently to obtain a part of its supplies from 0/rissa, 
One possiblo explanation of current pricos mentioned at the 
public inquiry was that, despite tho ban on the exports of 
high grade ore which was in force till recently, the prices, 
of this type of ore had continued to be influenced' by 
those ruling in the export market, . This is understand¬ 
able, because tho quantity of high grade ore purchased by 
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the bichromate industry is small in relation to the 
quantity of low grade ore available for export, low 
grade ore is sold at world prices and since this con¬ 
stitutes the major portion of the available supply, 
it is inevitable that the prices of high grade 6re 
should tend to rule suitably higher; otherwise, the 
production of high grade ore would be adversely affect¬ 
ed. Faverthless we recommend that the Central Govern¬ 
ment, in c nsultation with the State Governments con¬ 
cerned; may examine whether the premium charged by the 
suppliers of high grade chrome ere is reasonable. 

(b) The high cost of sulphuric acid in India 
also puts the industry at a serious disadvantage. 

It is understood that the current price of sulphuric 

acid in the United Kingdom which is also dependent on 

imported sulphur, is Rs .143 per ton, as-compared with 

Rs.2l0 or more in India. In our Report on the Hydro- 

quinonc Industry, submitted to Government in 1953, we 

* 

have recommended an investigation into the costs and 
prices of sulphuric acid in India and Government have 
accepted thd rocommendation. We understand that the 
question of making sulphuric acid available to important 
consuming industries at reasonable prices is now under 
the consideration of the Development Council for Heavy 
Chemicals (Acids and Fertilisers). Since Sulphuric Acid 
is an essential material for several industries, we con¬ 
sider it highly important that early action should be 
taken to regulate its prices. 

(c) As regards soda ash, most of the units use 
imported Mngndi ash, the landed cost of vAiich at the time 
of the inquiry was Rs ,390 per ton including customs duty 

of Rs.128/- per ton. According to .the"Industrial Chemist" 
of June, 1953, the price of soda ash for domestic con¬ 
sumption in the iinited Kingdom was Rs,136 per ton while 
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the c.i.f. price of Magadi Soda ash imported into India 
was as high ns Ks.24&-12-0 per ton. The international 
trade in soda ash is in the hands cf certain combines 
which charge discriminatory prices to different markets 
and this constitutes a serious disadvantage for indus¬ 
tries which are dependent on imported soda ash* The 
industry has asked for refund of the import duty paid 
soda ash used in the production of bichromates which 
are exported* On an average rate of consumption of ono 
ton of soda ash per ton of spdium bichrcmate* the 
incidence of duty comes to Ifo.123 per ton of sodium 
bichromate } or 7*9 per cent of the fair cx—works price* 

The bichromate industry has large surplus capacity and 
in our opinion the industry should be given all possible 
facilities towards reducing its prices in the export 
market. VJe recommend, therefore, that the industry should 
be granted a refund of the customs duty paid by.lt 
on imported soda ash which is used in the manufacture of 
bichromates for export* The procedure for such refunds 
has recently been simplified by an amendment "to 
Sea Customs Act and we hopo that it will now be possible to 
concede this legitimate claim of the bichromate industry* 
There are probably no immediate pros poets of the industry 
being able to develop a large export trade, but this con¬ 
cession would still be of value to the industry, as it may 
help the more efficient units to re-enter the export market 
as soon as conditions change for tho better. So far as 
soda ash required for domestic consumption is concerned, the 
bichromate industry in general prefers Magadi ash to in¬ 
digenous ash. The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, hovcver, 
aro an exception. It has been their‘experience that although 
Magadi aeh is certified by the suppliers to contain 97 
per cent content, it actually analyses, after drying, 

to a lower percentage of* NU 2 C 03 , sometimes as low as 92 
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per cent, and that at the current prices of Tatas’ ash, 
the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills find it more economical 
to use Tatas’ ash than Magadi ash. The quantity of 
soda ash used per t n of bichromate is also lower in their 
factory than in the other factories* We have carefully 
examined the natter and recommend that the bichromate 
factories which at present depend mainly on Magadi ash 
should try tc use indigenous ash t ; the fullest extent 
possible in preference to imported ash, 

(d) The industry has drawn our attention to the 
high prices of fuel oil and has' suggested that the import 
duty on fuel oil used in the manufacture of bichromates 
and allied products should be refunded. The price of 
fuel oil has shown a marked increase in recent years. It 
rose from Rs*40 per ton in 1941 to Rs.lBO per ton in 1952* 

The current price in Bombay is Rs. 147 per ton delivered 
at the user's factory. Fuel oil is subject to duty 
at 15.75 per cent on a tariff value of Rs.100 per ton and 
since on an average about 2.5 tons of ail are required per 
ton of sodium bichromate, the incidence of the duty per ton 
of sodium bichromate comes to Rs, 39*4 per ton or 2.44 per 
cent,of the fair ex-works price as determined by us In 
paragraph 12(e) below. The consumption of fuel oil is 
variable within wide limits while some units do not use 
fuel oil at all. Moreover, this is a material of general 
industrial use and we do not think, therefore, that it would 
be practicable to grant the refund of duty requested by the 
industry. 

(c) The industry has complained of the heavy freight 
charges which it has to incur on the transport of materials. 
The bichromate factories ore located in' Bombay, Madras 
Kanpur, Calcutta and Mysore. All the factories, except the 
one in Mysore, have to obtain their chrome ore over a long 
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distance from either Orissa or Mysore. ' In the Railway 
Tariff, chrome oho is included in Glass I and is charged 
at 0,49 pic per maund per mile.- to 0.40 pie per maund 
per mile, but when transported in wagonloads, it is 
charged at the lovr ML/C scale, the basis of which declines 
from O .34 pic per maund per mile to 0,17 pic per maund per 
mile with the increase in distance, he understand from 
the manufacturers that the Bombay factories pay Rs.35 per ton 
by way of freight on chrome ore obtained from Orissa and 
lb.25 per ton on ore obtained from Mysore. The Kanpur factory 
pays Hs ,30 per ton on supplies from Orissa and Rs»45 per ton 
on'those from Mysore. The Ministry of Railways have informed 
us that since. chrome ore is being charged the same frei^it 
rates as other ores e.g., iron ore and manganese ore and 
industrial raw materials like limestone, gypsum, etc,, they 
see no justification for according any preferential treat<- 
ment to the bichromate industry in this matter. Prior to 
1st October, 1948, chrome ore was classified with steam 
coal and the industry has asked for reversion to the rates 
then prevailing. The Ministry of Railways have explained 
that the higher rates introduced in 194$ were the result of 
a general revision of the rate structure made necessary by 
the -fact that the cost of operation of railways was found to 
have gone up by about 232 per cent over the pre-war cost, 
and that reversion to the pre-194$ rate is, therefore, 
impracticable. The Ministry of Railways do not also see 
any justification for charging chrome ore at the low and 

uneconomic scale applicable to coal which has been specially 
provided in view of the importance of coal as a cheap fuel 
for the development of industries in the various parts of the 
country. We would, however, like the matter to be examined 
further in the light of the following considerations. In the 
first place, a freight charge of Rs,25 to Rs,45 per ton is 
very high in -relation to the price of chrome ore at the 
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source, which is Rs.i05 per ton and it, therefore, noeds to 
be considered whether chrome ore does not bear a relative¬ 
ly heavier burden than other ores* Secondly, the bichro¬ 
mate factories which have to be located at or near the 
centres of consumption and at a suitable distance from the 
sources of other materials like sulphuric acid, are 
subject to a special handicap on account 'f the distance 
from the sources of chrome ore which -arc mainly, located in 
Orissa, Mysore and Bihar. Thirdly, the industry has a 
large idle capacity and a reduction in freights on its 
materials and the consequent reduction in'its costs may bo 
of some help to the industry in increasing its production# 
The existing freight rates are a handicap to the industry 
not merely with respect to chrome ore, but also, limestone 
and other materials. We recommend, therefore, that the 
industry should take up the ruestion of freight rates on 
its materials again with the transport authorities and the 
latter should give it further consideration in the light of 
the special circumstances referred to above. We under¬ 
stand that railway bookings for chrome ore from stations in 
Orissa and South Bihar are sometimes closed for several 
months. We recommend that the industry should be given rea¬ 
sonable transport facilities for its materials, 

(f) In view of the fact that the cost of raw 
materials required for the manufacture of bichromates is 
relatively high in this country, it is incumbent on the 
industry to do its utmost to improve its manufacturing 
efficiency and thus maximise the yield. At the previous 
inquiry, the Tariff Board had adopted certain standards with 
regard to the consumption of raw materials and we are happy 
to note that some of the units have improved upon those 
standards in their actual performance.' The following 
table shows the proportions of raw materials per ton 
of sodium bichromate adopted by the Tariff Board and 
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those actually attained by the three units costed by 
us 

(Per ton of sodium bichromate) 

Board f s esti- Buckingham Golden Cawnpore 

mate at the & Carnat-ic Chemicals Chemicals 


previous 

inquiry. 

Mills 



Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 


Chrome ore 

1.70 

1.31 

1.50 


2,05 


Soda ash 

1.25 

0.75 

1.05 


1,04 


Lime 

o.so 

0.97 

1.00 

(lime¬ 
stone ) 

0.42 

(lime¬ 
stone ) 

Sulphuric acid 

0.60 

0.3$ 

0.54 


0,51 



In the case of some of the units, there is still scope for 
economy in the use of raw materials and we recommend that such 
units should make further efforts in this direction. 
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7. The manufacturers have adopted the ISI speci¬ 
fication IS:249il951 for sodium bichromate and we understand 
from the principal consumers that the indigenous product 

Qualit y of tho conforms to these specifications# 

indigenous products 

The standard specifications for 
potassium bichromate have also been finalised by tho 1,3.1, 

Apart from some complaints about lack of consistency in 
quality, tho indigenous bichromates have boon found generally 
satisfactory by the tanneries, toxtilo mills and a soctlon of 
the paints industry. The Miliowncrs* Association, Bombay, would 
like the packing to bo improved. A more careful inspection of 
the second hand drums used by the industry is necessary in 
order to improve the packing of tho product. Some of tho 
tanneries have drawn attention to thofact that tho indigenous 
sodium bichromate varies in strength from 96 per cent to 99 
per cent* We recommond that the manufacturers should endeavour 
to maintain the strength of their product at 99 per cent, Tho 
Indian Paints Manufacturers f Association have stated that the 
lack of uniformity in the indigenous sodium bichromate in 
rogard to its sulphate cor.tout makes it difficult to obtain 
correct shades in the pigments for which it is used# At tho 
public inquiry however, the representatives of the paints 
industry admittod this to bo only a minor defect, becauso if 
tho bichromate content is maintained at 93 or 99 per 
the variations in tho sulphate content could not bo largo. 

Tho Western India Match Company lias expressed complete satisfac¬ 
tion with the potassium bichromate supplied by ono of the 
loading manufacturers. As regards the by-products and derivatives, 
the Development Wing has stated "that sodium sulphate produced 
by the bichromate factories has not yet come up to the 
standard required by tho paper Jindustry, because of the presence 
of chrome compounds. The Buckingham and Carnatic Mils, 
however, have informed us that l;hcy guarantee 99 per cent 
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purity in the sodium sulphate supplied by them and that they 
have so far received no complaints from any of the paper mills 
which have used their product. We understand that some of the 
consumers of chromic acid have complained about the quality of 
the indigenous product and that import licences for chro mi c 
acid have been granted in certain special cases on this ground. 
Since foreign chromic acid would be cheaper, there may be a 
tendency on the part of some importers or consumers to find 
fault vith the quality of indigenous chromic acid. The indigenous 
manufacturers claim that the quality of their chromic acid is 
fully comparable with that of the foreign product. We, therefore, 
recommend that complaints about the quality of indigenous 
chromic acid should be thoroughly investigated before imports 
are allowed. 

8 . From I 946 to 1952, no licences were issued for imports 
of bichromates, except for those required for laboratory purposes. 
Imports In 1953, imports were not licensed oven 

for laboratory purposes. The following table shows the small 
quantities of sodium and potassium bichromates as well as chrome 
compounds imported since 1949 - 50 . 



Cwb s. 

Rs. 

1949-50 

47 

3390 

1950-51 

3. 

2496 

1951-52 

39 

4302 

1952-53 

569 

30107 


The manufacturers have stated Mint if tho present ban on imports 
were removed, the industry would bp faced with severe competition 
from the.United Kingdom, tho United States and Western Germany. 

9» Exports of sodium bichromate have not boon subject to 
any restriction since 1949. Exports of potassium bichromate, 
however, were under control during the noriod from 2nd November, 
Exports. 1951 to 23rd May, 1952 when exports of 

this material wero allowed on merits within a quota. According 
to the data received by the Commission, exports of bichromates 
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amounted to 532 tons in 1947, 633 tons in 1943, 292 tons in 
1950- and 574 tons in 1951* The principal destinations were the 
United Kingdom, Holland, Hongkong and Port Said, No - exports 
could take place in 1949 or 1952. The domestic industry is at 
present unable to compote in the export market with countrioB 
liko the United Kingdom, Germany, South Africa and the United 
States. Unlike India, all these countries except South Africa 
are dependent on imports of chrome ore, and yet they aro able 
to quote lower prices, because of their advantages in respect 
of some of the other materials, namely, soda ash, sulphuric acid 
and fuel oil. 


10. Bichromates are assessed bo duty under item No.23(17) 

of tho First Schedule to the Indian Customs Tariff, The 

Existing rate of relevant extract from which is given 

duty ' f 
b el wr¬ 


ite*: 
No.: 


Name of 
article 



{Preferential rate of: 
Standa-:duty if tho article :Duration of 
rd rate:is tho produce or {protective 


of :manufa cture of 
duty TTTie 7 
:United 
:King- 
: dom , 



_:rate of duty 


Burma: 


23-(J.7)Potassi- Protec- 31^ 
um tivc ad 

Bichroma- valorem 

to. 


10 \io Dec. 31 st, 

ad 1953 
valorem 


Sodium 
Bichroma¬ 
te and 
Chrome 

.compounds... 

11. As there have been no imports of bichromates for 
sevoral years, tho Collectors of Customs have not boon able to 
C.I.F. prices. furnish any•information regarding 

the c.i.f. prices of bichromates. The High Commissionfor India, 
London, however, has informed us in his letter dated 1st 
September 1953 that tho price, c.i.f. Bombay, of sodium 
bichromate from the United Kingdom is 9«&3 d. per Ibw or 
Rs. 1225 per ton and that of potassium bichromate 11.33 d. per lb. 
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or Rs.1470 por ton. The prices of bichromates of German origin- 
are much lower. According to the information received from the 
Consulate of India, Han burg, the f.o.b. Hamburg prices of sodium 
bichromate quoted by various German suppliers about the middle 
of December, 1953, ranged from Rs.92# to 11s. 1,267 per ton and 
those of potassium bichromate from Hs.1131 to Rs.1,49# por ton. 

We understand from the same source that exporters in Germany 
quote different prices for different countries by taking into 
account the varying market conditions, and since no imports 
from Germany have taken place, it is difficult to ascertain the 
exact prices at which supplies-from that source are likely to 
bo available to India. The lowest quotation of Ps.92& per ton 
f.o.b, Hamburg, for sodium bichromate from Germany referred to 
above, however, agrees with the information received from a 
different source by the All India Bichromate Manufacturers' 
Association. The Cawnpore Chemicals have supplied us with copies 
of their correspondence with importers in the United Kingdom, 
Holland, Egypt and Hongkong. The lowest price for sodium bichromate 
quoted in this correspondence is Rs.£40 per ton c.i.f, Hongkong* 

No information, however, is available about the specifications 
of the material and the source of supply and we have, therefore* 
decided to ignore this quotation. Allowing for freight and 
insurance at Rs ,40 por ton, the lowest c.i.f. price? from the 
German sources come to r 's. ( y68 per ton for sodium bichromate and 
Rs.1171 per ton for potassium bichromate. In working out the 
quantum of protection needed by the domestic industry, we 
propose to take into account both the c.i.f. prices of British 
bichromates as reported by the High Commissioner for India, 

London and the lowest c.i.f. prices of German bichromates as 
calculated,above. 

12. For the purpose of cost investigation, the following 

units were selected, viz., the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills,Ltd., 

Commission's 0 stimat 0 Madras, (2) the Golden Chemicals, Ltd., 
of the costs of produc - . 

tion and 1*0ir ex-worlcs Bombay, and (3) the Cawnpore Chemical 

f rie'es of indigenous 

ichromates. Chemical Works, Ltd., Kan par. The 

results of the cost investigation in each case are briefly 
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indicated below:- 

(a) (i) The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills.Ltd :- 
The Buc. ingham and Carnatic Mills are the largest unit, but 
their entire production of sodium bichromate is utilised in 
their own dye works. The firm has an annual rated capacity of 
1,200 tons and produced £14 tons in 1951, 133 tons in 1952 and 
475 tons in the first 9 months of 1953*. The lower output in 
1952 was due to the cut in electric supply. Out of 47, tons 
produced from January to September 1953, 196 tons were produced 
in January to March, 72 tons in April to Juno and 207 tons in 
July to September, the fall in production in the second quarter 
being explained by the shortage of chrome ore. Since the 
production in the third quarter of 1953 amounted to 69 per cent 
of capacity, which is approximately the rate which the firm 
expects to maintain in*future, we have adopted the data for 
that period for estimating the future cost of production. The 
expenses incurred for the bichromate plant consist nartly of 
direct expenses and partly of indirect expensed, such as 
administrative salaries, rates and taxes and general works 
expenses incurred for the firm as a whole. Following the firm's 
practice which is considered reasonable, 1 per cent of the total 
indirect expenses have been allocated to the bichromate plant. 

(ii) The quantities of various raw materials 
used by the firm per ton of sodium bichromate have already been 
indicated in paragraph 6(f)- above. The charges incurred by the 
firm for sulphuric acid and lime are high in comparison with the 
other two units costed by us. We have calculated the cost of 
sulphuric acid on the basis of the rate charged by the Mysore 
Chemicals and Fertilisers, Br.lagula, As regards lime, wo 
recommend that the Buckingham & Carnatic Mills should explore 
tho possibility of reducing their cost of this material. With 
regard to depreciation, tho original value of the plant which 
is Rs,7.47 lakhs (including tho value of machinery used for the 
recovery of sulphato and the production of chromo compounds) 
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has already boon fully written off, and the firm has now 
adopted the practice of writing off all additions to tho 
plant in the period of purchase, as such additions are small, 
both absolutely and in relation to tho original value of the 
plant. The value of additions made during 1953 amounted to 
loss than 5 per cent of the original value of the plant. Wo 
have, therefore, allowod for depreciation in accordance with 
the firm's own practice. ^Interest on working capita^ has been 
allowod at 4* por centrum on an amount equal to 3 months’’ 
cost of production and return at 10 per cent, on the gross 
block valued at Rs.4.96 lakhs. In view of the fact that the 

plant is not fully balanced, wo have allowod return on two-thirds 
of the original value of tho block. 

(iii) Tho quantity of sodium sulphate recovered in 
the process of manufacture which varies with the quantity of 
sulphuric acid used has boon estimated for this unit at O.46 
ton per ton of sodium bichromate produced. In the case of all 
tho three units costed by us, credit for sodium sulphate has 
beon taken at the rate of Is. 90 per ton on the following basis:- 

Average sale price of sodium 

sul P hat c -TOW p s . 25 o por ton . 

Loss estimated processing cost Us.l60 " n 

Net credit. 9Q tt tt 

(iv) Tho statement in sub section (d) below gives 
particulars of the fair ex-works price as determined by us for 

sodium bichromate produced by this firm. The fair ox-works price 
works out to Rs.1645.0 per fon. 

(b) (i) The_Goldon _Ch emicals, Ltd..r - The firm produces 
sodium bichromate, potassium bichromate and anhydrofe sodium 
sulphate. The rated capacity of the bichromate plant is 600 
tons per annum and the actual production of sodium bichromate 
was 366.9 tons in* 1951-52 (July-June) and 365.7 tons in 1952-53 
and that of potassium bichromate 104.3 tons in 1951-52 and 63 
tons in 1952-53. We. have examined the firm's cost data for both 
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these years and framed estimates of the future cost of 


production on that basis. In order to determine the cost of 

production of bichromates and anhydrous sodium sulphate 

separately, we have allocated the common expenses between the 

two sections of the plant on the basis of available data 

supplemented by tcchinical estimates. The estimates of future 

costs are related to a production of 600 tons of sodium 

bichromate which is equal to the firm’s full rated -rpacity. 

Suitable adjustments have been made in the various elements of 

cdsts to take account of higher production in future. The 

quantity of sodium sulphate recovered por ton of sodium 

bichromate has been estimated -at 0.652 ton per ton of sodium 

bichromate produced. The cost of potassium bichromate has been 

calculated by taking 10 tons of -sodium bichromate as equivalent 

to 9 tons of potassium bichromate and aiding the cost of 

potassium chloride required per ton of potfcasium bichromate to 
■ < 

that of 1- tons of sodium bichromate. Interest on- working 
capital has been allowed at the rate of 4,^ per cent per annum 
on an amount equal to 3 months’ cost of production and return 
on block at 10 per cent on the gross block emplo}'-ed in the 
manufacture of bichromates which is valued at R3.3«02 lakhs. 

(ii) Particulars of the. fair ox-works prices of 
sodium and pbtassium bichromates produced by this firm are 
given in the statement in sub-section (d) below. 

The fair ex-works prices work out to Rs.l607.? 
per ton of sodium bichromate and Rs.2032,7 per ton of potassium 
bichromate. 


(c) (i) The Cawnporc Chemical Work 3 . Ltd :- The firm 

produces several chemicals including sodium and potassium 
bichromate. The bichromate plant has a rated capacity of 
1,000 tons per annum, tut the actual production of sodium 
bichromate amounted to 526 tons in 1952 and Zt-03.7 tons in 
the first 9 months of 1953 and that of potassium bichromate 
to 15.5 tons in 1952. There was no production of potassium 



bichromate in the period Janunry-September, 1953. The 
cost data for the latter period have been adopted by us 
as the basis for arriving at the future cost of sodium 
bichromate. In view of strong internal competition 
and the difficulty of securing ° larger coal quota, the 
firm does not expect to be able to increase its output 
above the present level. No variation,* therefore, is 
expected to occur in any item of cost other than prices 
of raw materials and packing expenses for which suitable 
adjustments have been made in working out the future cost. 

The 'overhead charges have been divided between factory 
overheads and other overheads and the former have been dis¬ 
tributed among the various chemicals in proportion to 
direct wages and the latter in proportion to direct expenses. 
The firm owns another factory at Kanhan and 10 per cent of 
the Directors' remuneration and the Managing Agents' allow¬ 
ance has been allocated to that factory. The quantity of 
sodium sulphate recovered per ton of sodium bichromate has 
been estimated at 0.616 ton. As in the case of other two 
firms, interest on working capital has been allowed at 4-fc- 
per cent on an amount equal to 3 months' cost of production 
and return at 10 per cent on the gross block employed in 
the production of sodium bichromate estimated in this 
case at Rs. 1.41 lakhs. 

(ii) The statement in sub-section■(d) below gives 
particulars of the fair ex-works price of sodium bichromate 
produced by this firm which works out to Rs.1584.3 per ton. 

(d) The following statements give particulars of 
the fair ex-works prices of sodium bichromate produced by 
the three firms and that of potassium bichromate produced 
by one of them. Fuller details are given in the Cost 
Report which is being forwcarded to Government as a con¬ 
fidential enclosure to this Report. 
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(a) Sodium bichromate 

1624.9 

(b) Potassium chloride 

247.0 


1871*® 

2. Depreciation 

60.9 

3. Packing charges 

32.5 

4. Interest on working capital 

■ 21.4 


1976.7 

5. Retrun on block 

56.0 


6, Fair ex-works price 


2032.7 
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(e) It will be seen that the fair ex-works price per 
ton of sodium bichromate comes to Rs. 1645 for the Buckingham 
Sc Carnatic Mills, Rs. 1608 for the Golden Chemicals and Rs.1584 
for the Cawnpore Chemicals. We propose to take the. average 
of thesethroe figures to determine the fair ox-works price 
of sodium bichromate which would be representative of the 
industry as a whole. The average comes to Rs. 1612.4 per ton. 
As regards potassium bichromate, the fair ex-works price of 
Rs. 2033 per ton determined for the Golden Chemicals may be 
taken as representative. 


13. We compare below the fair ex-works prices of indigenous 

sodium and potassium 
bichromates as given in 
para 12(e) above with the 
landed costs of the corresponding imported products.. 


Comparison of the fair ex-works 
prices of the Indigenous products 
with the landed costs of the 
imported products . 


Per ton 


1. C.i.f. price 

2 . Customs duty 

0 31 &# 


4 .Landed cost with 
duty 


out duty 

6 . Fair ox-works 
price of tho 
indigenous 
product 

7. Difference bet¬ 
ween the fair 
ex-works price 
and the landed 
cost 

8 . Duty indicated 
(7 as of 1 ) 


Sodium bichromate 

Potassium 

. bichromate 

1 U.K. 

From Germany 

From U.K. From Germany 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

1225.00 

968.00 

1470.00 

1171.00 

385.87 

304.92 

463.05 

368.86 

10.00 

A 

10.00 

10.00 

TO.00, 

1620.87 

1262.92 

1943.05 

1549.86 

1235.00 

978.00 

1480.00 

1181.00 

1612.40 

1612.40 

2032.70 

2032.70 

377.40 

634.40 

552.70 

851.70 

30.81 

65.54 

37,60# 

72,73# 
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14. It will be seen from the -figures given in the 
precedin£_paragroph that the rates of duty required to place 

the indigenous products on par with the 
imported products of British origin are 31 
per cent,&d valorem for sodium bichromate and 38 per cent. 
ad valorem for potassium bichromate. If the landed costs of 

the German products are adopted as the basis of comparison, 

\ 

the rates required would be 66 per cent, ^d valorem for sodium 
bichromate and 73 per cent, ad valorem for potassium bichromate* 

If Imports of rchromates were free from control, it would 
have been necessary to levy protective duties at the latter 
rates. Considering, however, that no imports of bichromates 
are being allowed at present for balance of payments reasons, 
we are of opinion that no enhancement of the existing 
protective duty of 31$ per cent, ad valorem is called for, We 
do not think that the cost of materials, which constitutes 
the chief handicap of this industry, is likely to be 
materially reduced in the near future. We, therefore, 
recommend that the protection granted to this industry should 
be continued at the existing rate of duty for a further period 
of 4 years from 1st January, 1955. In order to encourage the 
production of the various derivatives, the protective duty 
should continue to apply to chrome compounds as well as to 
sodium bichromate and potassium bichromate. 

15. We shall now deal with certain other forms of assistance 

Supplementary measures claimed by the industry. 

(1) Ban on imports and prohibition o f khaki dyeing of 
cloth or yarn by materials other tha n indigenous bichromatesla 
The industry has asked for continuance of the present ban 
on imports of bichromates and a complete prohibition of imports 
of chromic acid, chrome pigments and other chrome salts* as 
well as of sulphur khaki dyes and vat khaki dyes. Since the 
industry has surplus capacity and there is sufficient internal 
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Competition, we presume that continuance of the ban on imports 
of bichromates will in any case be justified for conservation 
of foreign exchange. Wo, therefore, do not find it necessary to 
make any recommendation about the import control policy 
regarding bichromates, which will bo governed by balance of 
payments considerations. As regards competition from sulphur 
or vat lchaki dyes, the industry should try to moot it on the 
basis of price and quality and should not rely on import 
control for the purpose. On the same ground, we arc unable to 
support the other request made by the industry th.at Government 
should prohibit khalci dyeing of cloth or yarn by any material 
other than indigenous bichromates. 

(ii) Concessional freight rates and other transport 

■P-Q-C H it ip s; The industry has asked that the steamer companies 
should be requested to grant concessional freight rates for 
the coastwise movements of its materials and firished products 
and for the exports of the finished products. A reclassification 
of bichromates in the Railway Tariff, so as to include it in 1 
class III instead of class IX, has also be^n roosted. These 
matters are primarily within the purview of the transport 
authorities whom the industry should approach direct through 
its Association. Wo would only reiterate what has been stated 
earlier that it is in principle desirable to take all possible 
measures which would assist this industry in utilising its 
surplus capacity, whether for domestic consumption or for exports, 

(iii) Export subsidy on bichromates :- The All-India 
Bichromate Manufacturers' Association has asked for the grant 
of a subsidy of Rs, 400 per ton on exports of bichromates. 

The industry is likely to n._od this subsidy for an indefinite 
length of time, since the requisite reduction in the cost of 
its materials is partly dependent on the development of other 
industries. Further, it is extremely doubtful whether, in the 
present market conditions, at home or aabftfrfd^Wbre is*- scojp^-for 
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the development of all the units at present engaged in the 
production of bichromates. In any case, the grant of an 
export subsidy on a manufactured article like bichromates is 
precluded by the terms of the General Agreement, on Tariffs 
and Trade to which India is a party. For these reasons, we arc 
unable to support this request. 

(a) (iv) Mew uses of bichromates ;- We understand that the 
National Chemical Laboratory has developed a process for the 
purification of sugar cane wax which involves the use of 
bichromates. Sugar cane wax is a waste material available from 
filter cake of sugar factories.■Sugarcane wax can replace 
Carnuba wax which is used in various types of polishes and is 
mainly imported. The'Premier Chromate and Chemical Works have 
stated that if this process is fully exploited,- the demand for 
bichromates may increase by as much as 3,000 tons annually and 
that sugarcane wax, which is at present an absolute waste, will 
also be put to profitable use. We recommend that the question of 
commercial exploitation of this process be given early 
consideration. 

(b) Wood preservation offers a promising outlet for 
bichromates. India's resources of good quality timber arc limited, 
and the country is at present dependent on imports of timber, 
particularly teakwood, for a part of its requirements. The 
Forest Research Institute, Dchra Dun has suggested there are 
several indigenous species of wood which can bo upgraded by 
seasoning and chemical treatment involving the use of bichromates. 
The Railways already have a few wood preservation plants. The 
Forest Research Institute is of thu opinion (i) that in order 

to encourage private industry to take 'up the business of wood 
preservation, other Government departments like P.W.D., Defence, 
Posts and Telegraphs and Electricity departments should also 
set up wood seasoning and preservation plants to meet a part 
of their requirements and (ii) that the specifications for the 
structural materials required by Government should be revised 
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so as to include treated and seasoned timber as a substitute 
for steel and/or teakwood for certain uses. V/c recommend that 
steps should- be taken in consultation with the Forest Research 
Institute to encourage wood preservation by chemical treatment, 
as this will result in conservation of timber resources, 
economy in the use of stool and increased consumption of 
bichromates. 

(v) Ban on exports of raw hides and okins :- Thq All -India 
Bichromate Manufacturers' Association has suggested n ban 
on, or at least a severe restriction of, the exports of raw 
hides and skins, with a \ lev xo a.ojaraging the chrome tanning 
industry and thus increasing the consumption of bichromates. 
Exports of raw (cow and buffalo) hides, however, have been 
completely prohibited since 1951 and those of raw sheep skins 
arc subjoct to quota restrictions. Exports of raw goat skins 
only are allowed freely, but wo are advised by the Director of 
Industries and Commerce, Madras, that since the domestic foot¬ 
wear industry is too small to coVeumo the entire production of 

I 

chrome tanned furnished leather, it would not bo advisable to 
prohibit the exports of raw goat skins' altogether. The Director 
suggests the levy of a.n export duty on raw goat 3kins, but as the 
suggestion neods to be examined in The light of conditions in 
the various export markets, wo C :> not wish to make any recommen¬ 
dation on this subjoct. Both the Tanners' Federation of India, 
Kanpur, and the All-India Bichromate Manufacturers' Association 
have suggested that arrangements should be made to secure 
larger imports of raw hides and skins from Pakistan at 
reasonable rates. We understand, however, that the inadequate 
imports from Pakisk.n hi.^h prices 

prevailing in that country. 
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16, Our conclusions and recommendations are 

Summary of conclusions 
ana recommendations 

”” summarised below*- 

(1) The Central Government should draw the attention 

of the jrtate Governments, Railways^local authorities and semi- 
Government bodies to the substantial benefit likely to accrue 
to the domestic bichromate, industry by their adoption, of khaki 
uniforms. The attention of the All-India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board may also be drawn to this matter so far as Khadi 
uniforms are concerned. 

Paragraph 3(a) 

(2) The desirability of liberalising the export policy 
regarding mineral khaki cloth or alternatively, of bringing about 
an increase in the capacity of the more efficient mills, if the 
existing capacity of such mills is considered inadequate to permit 
a liberalisation of exports, should be considered, with a vieW 

to expanding the total production of mineral khaki cloth in the 
country and thereby increasing the consumption of bichromates. 

Paragraph 3(b), 

(3) The bichromate manufacturers have pointed out certain 
lacunae in the present import control arrangements regarding 
sodium bichromate, chromic acid and Brunswick Green which may 

be looked into. Complaints about the quality of indigenous chro¬ 
mic acid should be thoroughly investigated before imports are 

allowed. 

Paragraph 3(c)& 7 

(4) The annual domestic demand is estimated at about 
2,400 tons for sodium bichromate and 150 tons for potassium 
bichromate. 

Paragraph 3(d) 

(5) The annual rated capacity of the industry is 
estimated at 6060 tons. Production of sodium bichromates by 
the 8 units now in existence amounted to 1894 tons in 1950, 

2950 tons in 1951, 1387 tons in 1952 and 1660 tons in January- 
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September 1953, The corresponding figures for potassium 
biohromates are 126 tons in 1950, 230 tons in 1951* 161 tons 
in 1952 and 95 tons in the first nine months of 1953, In 1952, 
the industry was able to utilise barely 25 per cent of its 
capacity. 

Paragraph 4(a) 

(6) The Golden Chemicals and the Pioneer Chromate Works 
have formulated schemes for modernising their plants and processes 
of production. These schemes may be examined by the Development 
Wing of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry and if they are 
found feasible, necessary assistance may be given to the firms 

in implementing them. 

Paragraph 4(c) 

(7) The Central Government, in consultation with the 
State Governments concerned, may examine whether the prices char¬ 
ged by the suppliers of high grade chrome ore are fair in re¬ 
lation to the current prices of low grade ore. 

Paragraph 6(a) 

(8) The industry should be granted a refund of the 
customs duty paid by it on imported soda ash which is used 
in the manufacture of bichromates for export. 

Paragraph 6 (c) 

(9) The bichromate factories which at present depend 
mainly on Magadi ash should try to use indigenous ash to the 
fullest extent possible in preference to imported ash. 

Paragraph 6 (e) 

(10) The industry should take up the question of 
freight rates on its materials again with the transport 
authorities and the latter should give it farther consideration 
in the light of the special circumstances referred to in 
para 6(e). The industry should be given reasonable transport 
facilities for its materials. 


Paragraph 6 (e) 
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(11) In the case of some units, there is scope for economy 
in the use of raw materials and such units should make further 
efforts in this direction. 

Paragraph 6 (f )7 

(12) The quality of indigenous bichromates has been found 
generally satisfactory. The manufacturers should, however, endeavour 
to maintain the strength of their product at 99 per cent. A more 
careful inspection of the second hand drums used by the industry 

is necessary in order to improve the packing of the product. 

Paragraph 7 

(13) The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills should explore the 
possibility of reducing their cost of lime. 

Paragraph 12 (ill 

(14) The fair ex-works price of indigenous sodium 
bichromate is Rs, 1,612 per ton and that of indigenous potassium 
bichromate is Ps. 2,033 per ton. The c.i.f. prices of Imports 
from the United Kingdom are Rs. 1 ,225 per ton of sodium 
bichromate and Rs, 1,470 per ton of potassium bichromate and 
thoso of imports from West Germany are Hi, 968 per ton of sodium 
bichromate and Rs. 1,171 per ton of potassium bichromate. 

Paragraph 11 and 12(eJ 

(15) If imports of bichromates were free from control, 

it would have been necessary to Increase the protective duty 
to 66 per cent ad valorem for sodium bichromate and 73 per cecnt 
ad valorem for potassium bichromate. Since, however, no 
imports of bichromates are at present being allowed for 
balance of payments reasons, no enhancement of the existing 
protective duty of 31per I'ant. ad val ore m is called for. 

The cost of materials, which const itute^thc ^f^f handicap 
of this industry, is not likely to be materially reduced 
in the near future. The protection granted to this industry 
should, therefore, be continued for a further period of 
4 years from 1st January,1955. The protective duty should 
continue to apply to chrome compounds, as well as to sodium 
and potassium bichromates. 


Paragraph 14 
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(16) The National Chemical Laboratory has 

1 ' 

evolved a process for the purification of supar cane 
wax which'is likely to offer an additional outlet for 
bichromates. The question of commercial exploitation of 
this process should be given early consideration. 

Paragraph 15(iv)(a) 

(17) Step's should be taken in consultation 
with the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, to en¬ 
courage wood preservation by chemical treatment, as 

this will result in conservation of timber resources, 

\ 

economy in the use of stool and increased consumpt¬ 
ion of blcbrcmates. 

Paragraph 15(iv)(b) 

17. We wish.to thank the representatives of manu¬ 
facturers, consumers and importers of bichromates and the 

Acknowledge- various Government Departments who gave 
ments, 

evidence beforo us and furnished us with 
much valuable data. Our thanks are also duo to Dr.S.R. 
Ramachandran, Deputy Director, Office of the Textile 
Cdmmissioner, s Shri P.T. Pnndya, Senior Scientific Officer 
of the Ministry of Defence, and Shri A.K. Boso, Assistant 
Development Officer, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
for their assistance in connection with this inquiry. 


B.N. ADARKAR 

MEMBER 


B.N. DAS GUPTA 

MEMBER 


C. RAMASUBBAN 

MEMBER 

D.K.MAlHOTRA 

SECRETARY 
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APPENDIX X. 
Vide Paragraph 2(a) 







0 WHOM 

MPHEs 


♦Those who replied to the questionnaires 
or submitted memoranda. 


PRODUCERS t 

♦ 1* All India Bichromate Manufacturers* Association, 

Currimbhoy House (East), 

Outram Road, Fort, 

BOMBAY. 

♦ 2. Indian Chemical Manufacturers* Association, 

Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 

(6th floor), Apollo Street, 

BOMBAY. 

3. Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., 
146, Maniktolla Main Road, 

CALCUTTA. 

4* Bharat Rasayan Ltd., 

2, Dalhousie Square East, 

CALCUTTA. 

♦ 5* Buckingham & Carnatic Mills Co* Ltd., 

Post Box No. 66, 

MADRAS. 

♦ 6. Cawnpore Chemical Works Ltd.* 

Anwar Gunj, 

P.0, Box No.27, 

KANPUR. 

♦ 7# Government DStchrom&te Factory* 

Belagula, 

(MYSORE STATE RAILWAY). 

♦ 8* Golden Chemicals Ltd., 

Vile Parle, 

BOMBAY. 

♦ 9 , Hindustan Chemical Works Ltd., 

Advani Chambers, P.M. Road, 

Fort, 

BOMBAY. 

10* Krishna Chemical Works, 

15, Netaji Subhas Road, 

CALCUTTA. 

t j,l. pioneer Chromate Works Ltd., 

Shreenivas House (East), 

Outram Road, Fort, 

P.0. Bag No.1084, 

BOMBAY-1. 

♦ 12. Premier Chromate & Chemical Works Ltd., 

Sambava Chambers, 

Sir P.M. Road, Fort, 

BOMBAY, 
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PRODUCERSt (Contd.., ) 


13. United Chemical Co., 

23/A, Netajl Subhas Road, 
CALCUTTA. 


;14» Zenith Commercial Co., Ltd.., 

161, Lansdown, 

CALCUTTA. 

* 15. Chemical Industries Co. Ltd., 

29, Strand Road, 

CALCUTTA. 

IMPORTERS : 

1. Nanavati & Co, Ltd., 

16, Apollo Street, 

BOMBAY. 

2. Ravel Brothers, 

185, Princess Street, 

BOMBAY. 

* 3. Imperial Chemical Industries (India) Ltd., 

• 18, Strand Street, 

CALCUTTA. 

CONSUMERS : 

* 1. Paint Federation, 

Royal Exchange, 

CALCUTTA. 

* 2. Indian Paint Manufacturers' Association, 

23-B, Netaji Subhas Road, 

CALCUTTA-1. 

3. Bangalore Spinning & Weaving Mills Ltd., 
BANGALORE. 

* 4 Ciiromo Leather Co.Ltd., 

Chromopot P.O., 

MADRAS. 

* 5. Government Wood Preservation Plant, 

BHADRAVATI- 

Khatau Makanji Spinning & Weaving Mills Ltd. 
Lakshmi Building?, 

Ballard Estate, 

BOMBAY. 

7. Hardcastle Waud & Co. Ltd., 

Alice Building, 

Hornby Road, 

BOMBAY. 

* 8, Kesar Sugar Works Ltd., 

45-47, Apollo Street, Fort, 

Post Box No. 746, Bombay. 

9. India United Mills Ltd., 

Dougall Hoad, Ballard Estate, 

BOMBAY. 

* 1^. Mysore Chrome Tanning Co, Ltd., 

BANGALORE. 
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CON pHBRSr fContd .. ) 

* 11, Tanners Federation of India, 

KANPUR. 

12 , Morarji Gokuldas Spinning & Weaving Co, Ltd,, 
Separi Bang Road., 

Parel Road, 

BOMBAY. 

* 13, Western India Tanneries Ltd,, 

Dharavi, Near Mahim Rly. Station, 

BOMBAY. 

+ 14. Millowners 1 Association, 

Elphinstone Building, 

Churchgate Street, 

Post Box No.95, 

BOMBAY. 

15. Mysore Spinning & Weaving Mill Co. Ltd., 
BANGALORE. 

16. C.P. & BaraV^illawnor;?* Association, 

Pout Box ”o« 3 , 

.L.GFU... 

17. Minerva Mills Ltd., 

BANGALORE. 

* 18. Western India Match Co. Ltd., 

Indian Mercantile Chambers, 

Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, 

BOMBAY. 

* 19. The Cycle Manufacturers* Association, 

23-B, Netaji Subhas Road, 

CALCUTTA. 

20. All India Cycle Accessories Manufacturers* 

Association, 

20, Netaji Subhas Road, 

CALCUTTA. 



A PPENDIX II, 


Vide paragraph 2(br) t 


List ofnersons who attended 

, the. Commission’s bubiio 

inquiry on JagE BsSES IS 



PRCTOCBfiS! 

1. Shri Purshotamdas Popatlal 

Representing 

All India Bichromate 
Manufacturers' Assn. 
Bombay and Pioneer 
Chromate Works Ltd*. 
Bombay. 

2. Shri Lalbhai Patel 

ti 

All India Bichromate 
Manufacturers' Assr. e , 
Bombay, and Premier 
chromate and Chemical’ 
Works Ltd., Bombay. 

3. Mr. P.D. Whiteley 

ti 

Buckingham & Carna¬ 
tic Mills .Co,, Ltd., 
Madras. 

4. Mr. J.V.S. Milne 

it 

- Do - 

5. Mr. T.F* Ross 

it 

Cawnpore Chemical 
Works Ltd., Kanpur, 

6. Shri Chaturbhuj N. Thacker 

it 

Golden Chemicals 

Ltd., Bombay. 

7. Shri S.K. Oza 

it 

— Do "• 

8. Shri E.V. Ganapati Iyer 

it 

Government iJichro* 
mate Faotory 

Belagula, Mysore. 

9. Shri H.V. Shreenivasan 

Rangachar 

it 

— Do — 

10. Shri Mohanlal T. Shah 

it 

Hindustan Chemical 
Works Ltd., Bombay. 

11. Shri H. C. Bose 

it 

Chemical Industries 
Co., Ltd.,Calcutta. 

12. Shri H. S, Ramanathan 

!« 

Indian Chemical 
Manufacturers 1 
Association, Bombay. 

IMPORTERS 

1. Mr. A.M. Cameron 

It 

Imperial Chemical 
Industries Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

CONSUMERS* 

1. Shri S.P. Pandit 

It 

Tanners' Federation 
of India, Kanpur. 

2. Shri S.V. Sathaye 

tt 

Paint Federation, 


Calcutta. 



SUPPLIER OF RAW MATERIAL 
1. Shri S.P. Kesan 



%f. Shri A. K. Bose 


2. Dr. S.R. Ramachandran 


3. Shri p.T. Pandya 


SsJtfita Chemical Co. 
Ltd., Bombay. 


Assistant Development 
Officer (Heavy Chemi¬ 
cals), Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry 
(Development Wing), 
New Delhi. 

Deputy Director. 
Textile Commissioner' 
Office, Bombay. 

Senior Scientific 
Officer, Ministry of 
Defence, Government 
of India, New Delhi. 


Representing 



